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QUESTING WITH gue 


Some apprehension has been 
expressed that perhaps health con- 
ditions in our newest state may 
tend to lower the longevity rec- 
ords of the nation as a whole. 
However, the latest available sta- 
tistics, according to Science Ser- 
vice, indicate that Hawaiians live 
longer than their mainland breth- 
ren. The average life span for the 
Hawaiian male is 67.76 yrs, or 
214 yrs more than the U S aver- 
age. 

Female Hawaiians can expect 
to live slightly longer than females 
on the mainland. They have a 
longevity record of 71.29 yrs. 

The leading causes of death are 
about the same for Hawaii as for 
the U S. Heart disease remains 
far ahead as the No 1 menace. 

In the continental U S heart and 
renal diseases cause 54.5% of all 
deaths. In Hawaii they cause one- 
third of the total number of 
deaths. 

Cancer is the No 2 menace in 
Hawaii, just as it is in the U S 
mainland. This disease was re- 
sponsible for one-sixth of all 
deaths in each region. 

Fatal accidents were ranked 
third as the cause of deaths in the 
U S mainland, and fourth in the 
islands. 

Hawaii’s third ranking killer— 
diseases of early infancy—is the 
U S fourth. Influenza and pneu- 
monia take fifth place in both 
areas. 


In Paris newspapers recently 
appeared ads with the heading 
“Nus! Beautiful Photographs at 
Low Prices.” Thousands of inter- 
ested persons sent the am’t of 
money requested, hoping to re- 
ceive pictures of nude women, 
which is the meaning of the term 
“nus” in French. When they 
opened the package of “beautiful 
pictures” interested people found 
only scenic views taken in the 
village of Nus in the Loire region. 
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From Zurich comes this excel- 
lent suggestion from an under- 
standing hostess: 

At a large dinner party where 
guests are likely to be strangers 
to each other, on every place card 
—in addition to the name of the 
individual designated to sit there 
—write the name and some iden- 
tification of individuals sitting to 
the left and to the right. 
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Word from the American Medi- 
cal Ass’n has it that a good many 
doctors are planning this fall to 
make a $1 charge for telephone 
calls. The purpose of the charge 
is two-fold: to discourage unnec- 
essary, time-consuming telephone 
calls, and to bring in extra reve- 
nue. Some doctors who have tried 
the plan, according to AMA, have 
produced as much as $200 a 
month extra income. 












may we QUOTE 


[1] V-Pres RicHarp M Nrx- 
ON, saying Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev must see for 
himself that the U S is not 
as weak as he believes: “I 
think he has got to see it (the 
U 8S), not that this is going to con- 
vert him. He will not admit he has 
changed his views, but I do feel 
that it can have a salutary effect 
in removing his miscalculations 
about U S strength and, more im- 
portant than that, about U S will 

. and determination.” ... [2] 
Gov Orvat E Fausvus, Ark, accusing 
Little Rock police of breaking up 
an anti-integration demonstration 
the same way the Russians sup- 
pressed the Hungarian revolt: “It’s 
quiet here now. It’s quiet in Hun- 
gary. It is not likely to be peaceful 
here for a long, long time. By that, 
I mean without incidents or force.” 
. . . [3] NopusukKe KIsHI, Japanese 
Prime Minister, returning from a 
30-day, 11-nat’n tour of Europe and 
Latin America: “No country can 
guarantee its own security all by 
itself. Japan’s economic security de- 
pends on trade—and we hope other 
trading nat’ns will not discriminate 
against us. Our military security 
depends on our cont’d close ties 
with the U S.” ... [4] TAmeEtcur 
Hara, former capt’n in the Japa- 
nese Navy, on Adm'l Halsey’s 
death: “The U S has lost one of 
the finest adm’ls in the history of 
navies. Had Japan had an adm’l of 
Halsey’s caliber and stubborn fight, 
Japan might have at least won the 
Solomon battles, if not the entire 
war.” [5] Roy W JOHNSON, 





you on that ? 


director of defense 
dep’t’s advance re- 
search projects 
agency: “It is a 
star-studded hall in 
which God intended 
man to study the Almighty. Ex- 
ploration of the heavens may lead 
us into our very souls.” ... [6] 
Dovuctas HASKELL, editor of Archi- 
tectural Forum, criticizing the new 
senate office bldg in Washington: 
“Apparently the whole costly busi- 
ness has been erected for the sole 
joy of the bird-watchers and the 
window-washers.” [7] Carn 
SanpDBurG, American poet, following 
trip to Russia: “I studied the faces 
and the bodies of the people. Very 
interesting. I found that the Rus- 
sians in the streets of that big city 
of Moscow hurry more and run 
quicker than the Americans in the 
streets of N Y or Chicago.” ... 
[8] LaAwRENcE LIPTON, author, ez- 
plaining “his people”: “True beat- 
niks are interested only in writing 
poetry, listening to jazz and making 
love.” . . . [9] Cary Grant, actor: 
“If a man every 5 yrs faithfully put 
down his views of life, love and the 
world, at the end of 20 yrs he would 
find a frightful mass of inconsist- 
encies.” .., [10] Mrs KATHLEEN 
Beuan, talking about her famous 
son, hard-drinking Irish playright 
Brendan Behan: “He’s such a beau- 
tiful boy. He’s got a heart as big as 
his thirst.” 
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Of late we have seen another 
rash of those dire population prog- 
nostications, all leading to the con- 
viction that we shall presently have 
so many people in the U S we'll 
have to hang up the “Standing 
Room Only” sign and many of us 
will be in imminent danger of 
starving to death. 

We have printed some of these 
comments merely as a matter of 
information, to let you know what 
is being said. But we can’t get 
deeply concerned over the prospect 
of an over-populated America for 
the forseeable future. 

Most demographers agree that 
our population is rather likely to 
level off, perhaps in the 1st quarter 
of the next century, at somewhere 
around 250 million. Thereafter it 
should remain more or less stable, 
as is currently the case with most 
of the populations of Western Eu- 
rope. Indeed we may even show 
slight regressions at intervals. 

In any case, regardless of what 
the population problem may be it 


should not contemplate starvation. 
With our limitless agricultural re- 
sources, we could readily feed dou- 
ble our present population, granting 
a reasonable development period. 
Our problem for 15 yrs—despite a 
rapidly-growing population — has 
been over- rather than under-pro- 
duction. 

Other areas of the economy would 
feel the strain much more quickly 
than would agriculture. Since, bar- 
ring immigration, growth could 
come only from an increase in ba- 
bies, any ebnormal population in- 
crease would likely bankrupt us in 
our efforts to house, clothe and ed- 
ucate the growing brood. Granted 
an extremely acute population in- 
crease, our dwindling work force 
(dwindling, that is, in relation to 
the total population) might give up 
the struggie and be forced back to 
the pioneer days when children 
were put to work and counted an 
economic asset. 

There are plenty of worries to 
concern us for the future. But on 
the whole I think the matter of 
over-population is one of the phan- 

toms we can pretty 
well forget. 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ABILITY—1 
You can always tell luck from 
ability by its duration.—Grit. 
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AGE—2 

A past pres of the American 
Medical Ass’n, Dr Edw L Bortz, of 
Philadelphia, has predicted that in 
the next couple of decades the life 
span in this country would be 100 
yrs. The retirement age, he said, 
would be moved up to 85 or 90.— 
Survey Bulletin. 


AGE—Old—3 

We must begin in school and not 
college to learn to absorb life so 
that when we grow old we may be 
filled with its colors, thoughts, and 
sounds and so spend our last yrs 
in the melodies of sound, of color 
in flower, tree and costume, and 
the lovely songs sung in poetry, 
story and play. If we don’t, then 
the old seek relaxation in being a 
misery to themselves and a damned 
nuisance to others——Sean O’CasEy, 
“The Delicate Art of Growing Old,” 
Harper’s Mag, 8-’59. 


AMERICA—Size—4 

Jet-Age Dimensions. How big is 
America? It’s “five hrs wide and 2 
hrs deep,” says American Airlines 
Prexy C R Smith in heralding the 
arrival of commercial jet passenger 
service. — Horizons, syndicated by 
Cambridge Associate Inc. 





BIBLE—5 

Someone has described the Bible 
as “a letter from God to mankind,” 
addressed “to whom it may con- 
cern.”—Wu T McE troy, “Editorial 
Notes,” Christian Observer, 8-5-’59. 
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BUSINESS—Businessmen—6 

At his best, my business leader 
requires a high level of skill in 
communication. The ability to write 
well and speak well is the most im- 
portant vocational asset of all. It is 
indeed so important that if pos- 
sessed by an accountant or person- 
nel mgr, there’s a strong likelihood 
that he is shortly to be promoted 
into another post and profession. 

The needed skills of my business- 
man are best developed in school 
and in college by the study of the 
liberal arts—and by continuous ap- 
plication to them thereafter—Wm 
Benton, “Liberal Arts and Public 
Policy,” cartel Review, 8-15-59. 


CHARACTER—17 

Faced with crisis, the man of 
character falls baek on himself. He 
imposes his own stamp on action, 
takes responsibility for it, makes it 
his own. . . Difficulty attracts the 
man of character because it is in 
embracing it that he realizes him- 


self. — CHas pe GAULLE, quoted in 
Toastmaster. 
ee sane ae 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Admission of Alaska and Hawaii 
as states stirred thinking within the 
Pentagon bldg which may result in 
a considerable saving in tax money 
—on flags. 

When orders were sent out for 
49-state flags (50 stars will be 
needed after July 4) the discovery 
was made that the military serv- 
ices use 33 different sizes of them. 
A study commission was promptly 
named to find out if the services 
couldn’t get by on fewer. The re- 
port is in: Now there will be only 
19 sizes used, ranging from the 
20 x 38 foot garrison flag used on 
holidays and special occasions, to 
the 7 x 11 inch grave decoration 
flag used on graves at national 
cemeteries. 


Thought from Rep J T Ruther- 
ford (D-Tex): “Many times it takes 
“feal courage to stand up and be 
counted; but to keep standing up 
after being counted is the real test 
of strength.” 


“ ” 


Ninety-one-yr-old Sen Theodore 
F Green (D-RI) went to a wedding 
‘at thé Thailand Embassy — and 
wound up taking part in the serv- 
ice (pouring holy water on the cou- 
ple’s hands). It wasn’t because of 
his senatorial rank but because of 
a Thai custom that the oldest guest 
present should perform that service. 


Que 
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CHILD—Guidance—8 

When parents talk about “disci- 
pline,” they mean a rigid set of 
rules to prevent the child from mis- 
behaving. But the only discipline 
worthy of the name lies in provid- 
ing a solid framework of ideals— 
not for the child to live up to, but 
for the parents to live within. You 
can beat a child until he is black 
and you are blue, but it cannot 
make him any better than the ex- 
amples he sees around him every 
day. — Sypney J Harris, Chicago 
News. a 
CHURCH—9 

People who comment on the 
short-comings of the Christian 
Church show little familiarity with 
its manifold activities. Being a hu- 
manly staffed institution, it is not 
a perfect one. But no one who takes 
an active part in its work can fail 
to marvel at the enormous good it 
does or at the percentage of out- 
standingly fine characters one 
meets among its workers. Let those 
who carp because of what it seems 
to them to lack, take hold and 
make it better—G C C Sidelights, 
Gen’l Credit Corp’n, Denver, Colo. 


CHURCH—Construction—10 

Church construction reached $427 
million during the 1st 6 mo’s of ’59, 
an increase of 10% over the Ist 6 
mo’s of ’58—Dep’t of Commerce 
rept. 


CITIZENSHIP—Responsibility—11 
Americanism implies loyalty to 
the Founding Fathers, but the 
highest loyalty consists in meeting 
the issues of our generation with 
the same intelligence and sense of 
responsibility with which they met 
the issues of their generation.— 
GLENN FRANK, In a Nutshell. 























Some of the Protestant magazines 
are commenting on the question of 
a Roman Catholic for President. 
Says The World Outlook (Aug) ed- 
religion must be avoided. All such 
decisions must be on political 
grounds.” In its July issue The New 
Christian _Advocate_says, in an edi- 
torial by Or T Otto Nall, “No Prot- 
estant in his right mind thinks 
that a Catholic president would 
‘take orders from Rome,’ but no 
American wants to accept as the 
symbol of his nation a man whose 
church (I do not say his religious 
faith) keeps him from according 
religious freedom to all.” In a re- 
cent television interview Methodist 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy, of Los An- 
geles, declared that the core of the 
problem is that Vatican pronounce- 
ments are binding on American 
Catholics. “If they were not, there 
would be no problem.” 


“ ” 


In Today’s Health (Aug) Alfred 
Balk takes a 100k at Hiroshima 14 
yrs after the bomb. In the process 
he clears up 5 commonly held be- 
liefs: 1) That the city was com- 
pletely wiped out; 2) That there is 
still radiation danger; 3) That 
scarred survivors are conspicuous; 
4) That Americans are not wel- 
come; 5) That the bomb is never 
discussed. 


“Even good marriages have prob- 
lems,” says Dr Rob’t A Harper, vice 
pres American Ass’n of Marriage 


It may be a bit late for this 
season but you can file for fu- 
ture reference an article in 
Sunset (Aug) in which Western 
campers share more secrets on 
the art of camp cookery than 
you can shake a frying-pan at. 
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Counselors. To a young couple who 
said they anticipate no problems in 
their marital life, he said, “If some 
problems don’t pop up, we’ll issue 
a death warrant for your marriage, 
not a happiness award. Problems 
are a part of life.” You'll find the 
point of view further detailed in 
Parents’ (Aug). 
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__Publisher’s Wkly (Aug 10) tells 
an amusing-story ofa listener to a 
WLW broadcast based on Lester 
Morrison’s book, The Low-Fat Way 
to Health and Longer Life (Pren- 
tice-Hall). The gentleman sat down 
and wrote a letter to the radio sta- 
tion. What bothered him, it seems, 
was the idea of paying $4.50 for a 
book without the assurance that it 
would live up to its title. “You send 
me $1 and I will tell you how to 
live to be old. I am sure this plan 
will work because I am 95 yrs old, 
in good health, don’t cut the fat 
off the meat. I eat everything that 
is sent to the table and enjoy it.” 












COURTES Y—12 
A little girl was directed to open 
the door for Gen’l Washington as 
he was leaving a house where he 
had been visiting. Turning to her, 
he said, “I am sorry, my little dear, 
to give you so much trouble,” to 
which she graciously repl’d, “I wish, 
sir, it was to let you in.”—Agricola, 
London (Ohio) Prison Farm. 


CRITICISM—13 

The ambitious man, whether in 
politics or business, learns to attune 
himself to the views of those higher 
up the ladder: criticism is an ex- 
pensive luxury for those who wish 
to rise—NorMaN MAcKENzIE, “Pol- 
itics as a State of Mind,” Contem- 
porary Review, London, 7-’59. 


DEATH—Life—14 

Death is the beginning of life. 
After taps, comes reveille. — Hon 
Porter Sims, assoc justice and for- 
mer chief justice to the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky, “No Office 
More Exalted,” Jnl of the American 
Judicature Soc’y, 6-’59. 


DECISION—15 

“A man’s worst difficulties begin 
when he is able to do as he likes,” 
wrote T H Huxley. Then he has to 
select, and how much he accom- 
plishes depends on how well he 
selects. Henry L Doherty, one of 
the ablest business execs of his 
time, said his hardest problem was 
to pick men who knew what was 
important and who would do the 
most important thing lst. He want- 
ed good chcosers.—Frep DEARMOND, 
“No Time to Live?” Rotarian, 8-’59. 
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DUTY—16 





Maybe you’ve noticed that duty 
is something that nobody pays at- 
tention to, let alone honors, unless 
it is not done.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Que scrap book 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, who 
was born 170 yrs ago (Sep 15, 
1789) contributed many homely 
expressions to literature, some 
of which have survived to our 
time. A good example may be 
taken from The Ways of the 
Hour where he has a character 
say: 


“Those families, you know, 
are our upper crust... .” 


ea 
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EDUCATION—17 

A child’s education starts long 
before he enters the school. His 
early education is the family edu- 
cation. A family educates well or 
ill, according to its outlook on life, 
and this is a matter both of ideal 
and culture—Sunshine Mag. 


EDUCATION—Cost—18 

Installment financing of a col- 
lege education is catching on with 
a bang. The idea: Go to college 
now, pay later. Many a youth who 
once planned to work his way thru 
college is today planning to borrow 
his way thru school. This shift to 
credit plans is growing fast. It is of 
importance to parents as well as to 
youths. Its impact on colleges is 
expected to be great—adding to en- 
rollments and probably leading to 
an increase in tuition charges. . . It 
is not only the families with low 








incomes that are borrowing now to 
send their youngsters thru college. 
Families with comfortable incomes 
are also using loans to stretch out 
the payments on college bills. Peo- 
ple are going into debt for their 
children’s education just as they do 
for the purchase of a home or an 
automobile—“New Ways to Finance 
a College Education,” U S News © & 


_World Report, 8-17-59. — noes 


ENDEAVOR—19 

If none endeavor there would be 
an end to discovery.—Royal Prince 
Alfred Hospital Jnl, Sydney, NSW. 


FAITH—20 

Beautiful as a childlike trust may 
be, vital as a firm belief in the 
eternal verities is, and admitting 
faith as a foundation stone of char- 
acter, yet faith would be utterly 
useless in the development of char- 
acter without the power of human 
will. . . Whereas faith is the chart 
and compass which directs the will, 
the will on the other hand is the 
instrument thru which faith is en- 
abled to express itself—AvustTIn K 
DeBtots, “Making a Christian,” 
Watchman-Examiner, 7-9-’59. 


You do not believe what you do 
not live—New Illustrator. 


FAULTS—21 

Some folks don’t have many 
faults, but they sure make the most 
of those they’ve got.—P-K Side- 
liner, hm, Peter Kunz Co: 


FREEDOM—22 

Freedom under Communism is 
more complete than it is in Amer- 
ica because the Soviet citizen is 
free from having. to choose his 
leaders. — _Partners, Nat'l Labor- 
Mgt Foundation. 


FUTURE—23 

We are at the portals of a new 
age. A new world is coming into 
being before our very eyes yet men 
seem unaware of it. This, then, is 
the message which science has for 
men: you are witnessing the birth 
of a different kind of a world, a 
world in which there are new duties 
and responsibilities. For we are not 
advancing towards an era of as- 
sured peace and tranquility. Before 
us lie unknown dangers, un- 
dreamed-of adventures and count- 
less inventions — the embryos of 
countless others. Disquieting, but 
grandiose and full of promise—that 
is the new world towards which we 
march. True, it will bring a host of 
new problems as does every phase 
of human existence. . . Science has 
faced man with the challenge of 
fresh problems. Can it help him 
make the best use of the resources 
it has created for his benefit?— 
GASTON BERGER, New Outlook. _ 


GIFTS—Giving—24 

The pastor was urging his flock 
to start tithing. He concluded with 
the injunction: “And if you really 
can’t give a tenth, then try to give 
a fifth.’"—World Christian Digest. 


GOD—and Man—25 

We are to be channels thru which 
God’s will can flow; if this channel 
is clogged with our own wills—our 
conceits, prejudices, unworthy am- 
bitions—how can we be used of 
God?—Presbyterian Survey. 


“ ” 


God has given us length and 
breadth. May He also give us depth 
and height—Rev Scorr Licert, at 
a Methodist Conf in Bristol, Eng. 
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The Star Spangled Banner 


Francis Scotr Key wrote The 
Star-Spangled Banner 145 yrs ago 
(1814). The 1st draft was written 
aboard ship below Ft McHenry near 
Baltimore during the British bom- 
bardment in the War of 1812. 

Since very few know the words 
to the nat’l anthem beyond the 1st 
verse, we present the complete 
Service Version: 


O say! can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright 
stars, thru the perilous fight 

O’er the ramparts we watched were 
so gallantly streaming? 

And the rockets’ red glare, the 
bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thru the night that our 
flag was still there. 

O say, does that Star-Spangled 
Banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen thru the 
mists of the deep, 

Where the foe’s haughty host in 
dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er 
the towering steep 

As it fitfully blows half conceals, 
half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the 
morning’s first beam 


gue 
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In full glory reflected now shines 
on the stream. 

’Tis the Star-Spangled Banner, O 
long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever when free men 
shall stand 

Between their lov’d homes and the 
war’s desojation! 

Blest with victory and peace, may 
the heav’n-rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made 
and preserved us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our 
cause it is just 

And this be our motto, “In God is 
our trust.” 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in 
triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 





aa 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—26 

Each human being is really a 
whole crowd of people—heroes and 
villains, noblemen and tramps. . . 
We often say, “That woman brings 
out the worst in me.” Well, that is 
what she sees, so out it comes. In 
the same way, the person we love 
the most often brings out someone 
completely new in us. . . The psy- 
chologists say that we tend to pro- 
ject the image we have of someone 
upon him, so that he acts the way 
we expect him to act. We uncon- 
sciously write the part he’s going 
to play when he’s on our little pri- 
vate stage, and he speaks the lines 
—altho afterward he may wonder 
what on earth came over him. We 
usually see just about what we are 
looking for. No matter what we en- 
counter outside, it’s our interpreta- 
tion that makes our world—and the 
people in it—RosEeMARY CLOONEY, 
Good Housekeeping. 
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Week of Sep 13-19 


Constitution Wk (17 to 23rd) 


Sep 13—200th anniv (1759) Bat- 
tle of Quebec on the “Plains of 
Abraham.” (British defeated the 
French.) . 170 yrs ago (1789) 
Alexander Hamilton negotiated the 
lst loan to the U S. He got the 
money ($191,608.81) from N Y 
banks. This was known as the 
Temporary Loan. Proceeds were 
used to pay salaries and other ex- 
penses of the President and his 
cabinet and the ist Congress. . . 50 
yrs ago (1909) Oskar Straus’ oper- 
etta, The Chocolate Soldier, with 
its unforgettable waltz song, “My 
Hero” opened at the Casino The- 
atre, N Y...5 yrs ago (1954) Maine 
elected its ist Democratic governor 
in 20 yrs as voters in that state 
swept Edmund S Muskie into office. 


Sep 14—Feast of the Ezxaltation 
of the Cross. . . 145th anniv (1814) 
writing of The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner by Francis Scott Key (see GEM 
Box). . . 100th anniv (1859) b of 
Alexander, Baron von Humboldt, 
German naturalist; founder of the 
modern science of physical geog- 
raphy. 


Sep 15—Felt Hat Day (time to 
discard the straws!) ... 170th an- 
niv (1789) b of James Fenimore 
Cooper, American novelist; author 
of “Leather Stocking” tales, etc. . . 
170 yrs ago (1789) the U S Dep’t of 
For’gn Affairs changed its name to 
“Dep’t of State.” ... 50 yrs ago 
(1969) W C Handy, Negro band 
leader in Memphis, Tenn, wrote a 
campaign song for E H Crump in a 





municipal election campaign. Orig- 
inally called Mister Crump the 
song was later published as Mem- 
phis Blues. It was the ist blues to 
be written down and published as 
such. .. 10 yrs ago (1949) Dr Kon- 
rad Adenauer became the ist chan- 
cellor of the German Federated 
Republic. 


Sep 16—50 yrs ago (1909) Henry 
Ford issued an estimate of “about 
20,000” Model T Fords for the yr 
(actual production turned out to be 
19,051). Ford led the auto industry 
in production and sales by bldg on- 
ly one model, the “universal” car, 
of which he said, “Customers can 
have any cclor, just so it’s black.” 


Sep 17—Citizenship Day. . . The 
lst notable animated cartoon shown 
in America (Gertie, the Dinosaur) 
was introduced 50 yrs ago (1909). 


Sep 18—10 yrs ago (1949) British 
devalued the pound sterling from 
$4.03 to $2.80. 


Sep 19—Feast of St Januarius. . . 
250th anniv (1709) b of Sam’ 
Johnson, celebrated English lexi- 
cographer and man of letters. .. 
100 yrs ago (1859) the Confederate 
war song, i Wish I Was in Dizie, 
sung for list time at a minstrel 
show in N Y by Dan’l Decatur Em- 
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INFLATION—27 

I am confident that this nation 
is not going to adopt a philosophy 
that inflation is a necessary part of 
the price of progress. . . We must 
realize that long-range economic 
growth in real terms can be 
achieved not with but only without 
inflation.—Ros’r B_ ANDERSON, Sec’y 
of Treasury. sate ; 


LABOR DAY—28 

The Labor Sunday sermon title 
was announced as Labor’s Love 
Lost! but it got twisted on the 
church page of the newspaper and 
was announced as, Labor’s Love 
Nest.—HeErBert Picut, New Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Star light, star bright, 
First star seen tonight. 
Unless, of course, the thing I 
sight 
Is just 2 man-made satellite — 
Tom PEASE. 
29 


£4 
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LABOR—Management—30 

Now that both mgt and labor 
have expert public relations assist- 
ance, each side can make its posi- 
tion in a deadlock seem logical and 
right. The man in the middle can 
only conclude that two rights make 
one wrong.—BurTon His, Better 
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LIFE—Living—31 

This universe is a house with 
many mansions, an infinite num- 
ber of rooms. Each room gives en- 
trance into another room, and that 
in turn to another, and thus the 





whole infinitude of rooms is acces- 
sible. A veritable treasure lies in 
each one, and the key to the next 
room is appreciation of what is 
contained in the room we are in— 
CLeDA REYNER, Good Business. 


MARRIAGE—32 

Marriage can yield solid and last- 
ing satisfactions. But it is not the 
panacea for all human ills, the uni- 
versal solution to all our problems. 
It brings its own ills and its own 
problems. It has blessings for us, 
but it does not confer them with- 
out intelligent and sustained effort 
on our part. We only defeat our 
purpose when we overestimate what 
matriage can offer us and under- 
estimate the effort we ourselves 
must make to attain rich fulfill- 
ment.—Dr Davin R Mace, “Marriage 
By Arrangement,” McCall's, 8-’59. 


MEMORIES—33 

A well-known world traveller, 
noted for his phenomenal memory 
of things seen and experienced, re- 
vealed his secret to a young man 
about to embark on his first trip 
abroad: 

“When you find yourself looking 
at one of the wonders of the world, 
or living thru a great moment, close 
your eyes for a little while and 
imagine thai the experience is long 
past and you are at home again. 
Ask yourself what you might have 
looked at more closely, what you 
might have done to heighten the 
experience, how you might have be- 
haved if you had it all to do over 
again.” 

The suggestion is a useful one, 
not merely for travellers, but for 
everyday people pursuing everyday 
pleasures and mtg everyday obliga- 
tions. — Property, hm, Southern 
Bank of Norfolk, Va. 














MORALITY—34 

Morality, as much as immorality, 
is the fruit or result of a certain 
kind of inner faith. Everything de- 
pends upon the object of faith, 
what is supremely loved and cher- 
ished, what is at the secret altar of 
affection. — WaLpo BgracH, Con- 
science on Campus (Ass’n Press). 


MUSIC—35 

Men who sing get along with 
their fellow men. They are good 
citizens. They are open-minded, 
and acquire a sense of the nicer 
things of life. For to music, the 
whole world is only one city, no 
matter on which street it is born. 
—EvuGcENE P BERTIN, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 


MUSIC—Musicians—36 

The great artist Sir Joshua 
Reynolds painted his portrait of 
Mrs Sheridan in the character of St 
Cecilia, the patroness of music, 
who, legend says, was a lady of an- 
cient Rome and capable of playing 
every instrument with wonderful 
skill. 

When Jos Haydn, the great Aus- 
trian composer, saw the portrait, 
he said to the artist: “What have 
you done? You have made her lis- 
tening to the angels, whereas you 
should have represented the angels 
as listening to her.” — Puck, Tit- 
Bits, London. 


OCCUPATION—37 

Our little 6-yr-old nephew is 
smart beyond his yrs. When asked 
what he intended to be when he 
grew up, he did Not say cowboy, 
conductor, policeman, soldier or 
even a flyer. What he said was: “I 
don’t know. There may be a lot of 
new jobs when I get grown.’”— 
Wayne Gosle, Automotive Dealer 
News. — —_—— 


ORIGIN — “Straight from the 

Horse’s Mouth”—38 

When we hear someone say he 
had such and such a piece of in- 
formation “straight from the 
horse’s mouth” we know that he 
means that he rec’d it from the 
highest authority, from the one 
person whose testimony is beyond 
question. The expression comes 
from horse racing and has to do 
with the age of the racers. Scient- 
ists tell us that the most certain 
evidence of the age of a horse is by 
examination of its teeth, especially 
those of the lower jaw. The first of 
its permanent teeth, those in the 
center of the jaw, do not begin to 
appear until the animal is 2% yrs 
old. A yr later, the second pair, 
those alongside the first, begin to 
come thru, and when the animal is 
between its fourth and fifth yr, the 
third pr appears. Thus, no matter 
what an owner may say of the 
horse’s age, by an examination of 
its lower jaw an experienced per- 
son can get his information at first 
hand, straight from the horse’s 
mouth.—CuHas EaRLeE Funx, A Hog 
On Ice and Other Curious Expres- 
sions (Harper). 


POLITICS—Politicians—39 

Up in Mass they tell the story of 
a young man in a small town who 
had been toiling as a laborer in 
construction work and was sudden- 
ly elected, much to his surprise, to 
the state legislature. During his 
first wk at the State House he was 
asked how he liked politics. 

“Oh, this is a fine job!” the new 
lawmaker exclaimed. “No heavy 
lifting.”—Joz McCartuy, American 
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PRAYER—40 

Pope John has written a prayer 
for motorists: 

“Almighty God, who hath created 
man in Thine image,” it begins, 
“Let us drivers feel our great re- 
sponsibility and show us the way 
of charity and prudence... 

“Immaculate Virgin, guide us in 
our earthly journey, defend us from 
dangers of the soul and body and 
make us good and patient toward 
persons who are under our care... 

“Angels .. . saints, give us strong 
faith by which to dedicate our life 
to go and keep us ready for the last 
journey to the eternal homeland.” 
—A P. 


RESOLUTIONS—41 

It is from the tranquility at the 
end of a summer vacation that one 
should make his resolutions, not 
from the midwinter tension of the 
beginning of a new calendar year. 
—BurTon Hits, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


RUSSIA—America—42 

The main question is not whether 
the Americans know how to make 
better color television sets than the 
Russians, or whether the Russians 
know how to make better Sputniks 
than the Americans. The question 
is whether the Americans and the 
Russians, in combination, know how 
to make peace. 

For it is not what the Americans 
can do by themselves, or what the 
Russians can do by themselves, 
that will determine the shape or 
the splendor of their societies. 
Their destinies will be determined 
by their mutual ability to create 
and sustain a structured peace. If 





they should fail in this enterprise, 
then all their other enterprises— 
the giant turbines, hydroelectric 
power installations, mass-assembly 
belts, housing projects, jet planes, 
rockets, supermkts, superhighways, 
or ballet theatres—all these will 
serve only as monuments to the 
scientific genius and political im- 
becility of a race of extinct war- 
riors. — Norman Cousins, “Number 
One on the Agenda,” Saturday Re- 
view, 8-15-’59. 


SERVICE—43 

If we find the job where we can 
be of use to others, we are hitched 
to the star of the world and move 
with it. The most religious people 
of the world are not those who talk 
and write most about God, but 
those who best prove their love in 
faithful performance of what they 
believe to be His will — Dr RC 
Casot, Whai Men Live By. 


SEX—44 

A very important customer from 
Neb visited Chicago last wk, and 
we salesmen went all-out to show 
him a good time. Altho the old 
gent was nearly 70, he had a sharp 
eye for girlwatching so we decided 
to show him a strip teaser. 

To our surprise, the old boy 
seemed more bored than bewitched 
by the performance. When asked if 
he didn’t enjoy the show, he put us 
straight. “Not much,” he frankly 
stated. “You see where I come from 
we don’t really consider sex a 
‘spectator sport’.,—PauL R Horr- 
MAN, True Mag. 


SPACE TRAVEL—45 

Russian space travelers are being 
taught the art of breathing in dif- 
ferent atmospheres by Indian yogis. 
—Tit-Bits, London. 














SUCCESS—Failure—46 

Any success which leaves a bad 
after taste is failure. — “A Good 
Name,” Megiddo Message, 7-11-’59. 


SPEECH—Speaking—47 

Winston Churchill didn’t know 
any more about speaking when he 
was born than you did. Neither did 
Demosthenes or Cicero or Wm Jen- 
nings Bryan. They merely mastered 
the various techniques of speaking 
to a higher degree than anyone else 
in their time—“Talk Your Way to 
the Top,” Trained Men, Internat’l 
Correspondence Schools. 


THOUGHT—48 

Dr Wm M Elliott, in taking some 
position on a subject, (often says), 
“IT am not asking you to agree with 
me, but I am asking you to think.” 
It has been said 85% of our people 
do not think; that 10% think they 
think; and only 5% of the popula- 
tion actually do think—Dr ARTHUR 
V Boanp, “Every Thought Captive,” 
Christian Observer, 8-5-’59. 


TIME—Use—49 

E W Scripps, great publisher, once 
remarked of one of the men whom 
he had promoted: “He was obvi- 
ously a good exec. He did not get 
excited and always seemed to have 
time on his hands.” That’s a fine 
ideal for others as well as execs: to 
organize and plan and concentrate 
on our work so that we always have 
time on our hands—time to think. 
—FreD DEARMOND, “No Time to 
Live,” Rotarian, 8-’59. 


TRIAL & ERROR—50 

The man who makes no mistakes 
lacks boldness and the spirit of ad- 
venture. He is the one who never 
tries anything. He is the brake on 
the wheel ot progress.—“Don’t Fear 
Criticism,” Along the Way, hm, 
Fred Herbst Sons, 8-’59. 


UNDERSTANDING—51 

Much wisdom is found in the Chi- 
nese proverb: “Be not disturbed at 
being misunderstood; be disturbed 
rather at not being understanding.” 
—E EvGeneE Wiuiams, “3 Trouble 
Spots for Parents,” Moody Monthly, 
8-’59. 


VACATION—52 

Spend your vacation right in your 
own backyd and your friends will 
know the kind of person you are— 
sensible, imaginative, home - loving 
and broke.—Senator Soaprer, Chica- 
go Daily News Syndicate. 
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Rock ’n’ Roll, Bermuda Shorts, 
Political gyrations; 
Gosh, we pay an awful toll 
In eye- end ear-itations!—S S$ 

BIDDLE. 
53 
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WRITERS—Writing—54 

Much has been said about the 
loneliness of the writer and, to tell 
the truth, it is a task that depends 
on solitude. Most businesses and 
many professions thrive on good 
company but the writer asks people 
to be quiet, asks to be left alone, 
asks not to be called to the tele- 
phone so he may spin out an inter- 
minable tale that will translate the 
pain and ecstasy of life into under- 
standable terms; and left alone so 
much he will be insatiable—and 
rightly so, I think—in wanting to 
know what value this tale has to 
others. More than most people, 
writers desire the good opinion of 
strangers. — JOHN CHEEVER, Fiction 
Winner, Nat’l Book Awards, N Y C, 
quoted in Writer. 
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Sweden’s King Bernadotte al- 
lowed nobody, including Queen 
Desiree, to see him naked. How- 
ever, once he injured himself and 
needed treatment. “Swear never to 
tell or to laugh, then,” he demand- 
ed before letting her tend his 
wound. Tattooed on the royal stom- 
ach was a remnant from his ex- 
uberant youth, the French Revolu- 
tion’s slogan: “DEATH TO KINGS.”— 
Marta Moutnar, San Francisco 
Chronicle. a 


“ ” 


Fire fighters rushed equipment to 
the city hall of one of the country’s 
largest cities to find a false alarm. 
It was no prank, tho. Someone 
thought he heard a voice shouting 
“Fire! Fire!” An elevator repair- 
man had been telling his buddy, 
“Higher! Higher!”—Jim Savi, Nat’l 
Safety News. b 


“ ” 


V-Pres Nixon was told during his 
visit to Siberia about a Russian 
worker who approached a plan di- 
rector during a snowstorm in a 
state of great excitement. 

“Comrade,” he exclaimed, “it’s 
snowing again and we have no ga- 
rage for the machines.” 

“Tll see to it that the snow 
stops,” said the director. 

“Oh, you always take the easy 
way out,” the worker retorted — 
Water TrowHAN, Chicago Tribune 
Press Service. c 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


-Betry DovENDoRF 

The parents of a teenager 
were quite concerned that their 
daughter came in extra late 
from a paby-sitting job at the 
neighbors. The next morning 
they asked her what time she 
got home. 

“Four c’clock,” the daughter 
ans’red. 

“Were they tight?” the fa- 
ther asked. 

“Oh, no,” she _ said. 
paid the regular rate.” 


“They 
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In El Morocco, Att’y Gen Bill 
Rogers mentioned this incident 
which took place at the recent wed- 
ding of his daughter: The carpet 
in the church had been stretched 
too tightly, so it veered to the left 
at the top of the aisle. When Rog- 
ers and the bride started down the 
aisle, one usher whispered direc- 
tions: “It’s a dog-leg to the left, 
sir."—LEonarp Lyons, Hall Syndi- 
cate. d 

A destitute editor had died after 
a lingering illness and staffers took 
up a collection for his burial. A 
politician was approached and the 
solicitor asked: “Could you give me 
a dollar to bury an editor?” 

The politician pulled out a $5 bill 
and said, “Here—bury 5 of them.” 
—Great Northern Goat, hm, Great 
Northern Ry. e 






















found a cop writing me out an 
overtime parking ticket. I protested 
indignantly, “I parked just a few 
min’s ago!” 

“Who are you trying to kid?” 
snapped back the cop. “Your motor 
is cold. Feel the hood.” He laid his 
hand on the front of my small, 
for’gn car. 

It was too good to be true. It was 
the chance I’d dreamed of for yrs. 
I managed to keep a straight face 
as I casually remarked, “Officer, 
the motor in this car is in the 
rear.” 

He didn’t finish filling out the 
ticket, and he didn’t check the mo- 
tor—he just walked away. — Pav. 
REYEs, True Mag. f 

Visiting a prison a social worker 
was touched by the melancholy at- 
titude of a man she came upon. 

“My poor man,” she asked, “what 
is the length of your term?” 

“It’s all a matter of politics, lady,” 
he ans’red. “I’m the warden.”— 
Casualty & Surety Jnl. g 

Little Johnny had acquired the 
habit of using profane language so 
his mother told him if he used a 
bad word again she’d pack his 
clothes and turn him out. 

But the habit was strong and 
Johnny forgot himself so his moth- 
er immediately packed his clothes 
and put him out of the house. 

He stood outside for almost an hr 
with his mother watching him. Fin- 
ally she opened the door and asked 
him why he did not leave. 

“I was wondering,” he said, 
“where the hell I would go.”—Auto- 
motive Service Digest. h 
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| 2 Returning to my car last night I 
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You know a woman is in love 
with her husband if she smiles at 
him the way she does at a traffic 
cop.—O A BATTIsTA. _ 

—— —we 

All the world’s a stage, but no one 

wants to be a stagehand. — PrP 


_ “ ” 


The 3 inevitables of modern life 
are death, taxes, and hamburgers 
the night before payday.—Lestrr D 

It isn’t often that anyone kisses 
the bridegroom at the wedding re- 
ception, but the bride’s father often 
must feel like doing it—D O FLiynn 

You can learn nothing more valu- 
able from experience than not ta 
rely on it.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

Any fool politician knows that 
what this country needs is to elect 
him to office—Cy N PEacE._ 


—— 
“ 


Odd, isn’t it, that in this age of 
performing the impossible, travel- 
ling 2 blocks without transporta- 
tion is an insurmountable difficul- 
ty?—S S Brwp1g, — 

x “ ” 

Sometimes you go to a psychi- 
atrist when you’re slightly cracked 
and keep going until you’re com- 
pletely broke.—F G KERNAN. 


—— 
“ . ee — 


The trouble with some weddings 
is that the only thing the couple 
has in common is admiration for 
the same bride—KeEn & Pat Krart. 
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On the beach a genial fat man 
watched a group of shapely young 
ladies in scanty swim suits as they 
went thru their morning setting-up 
exercises. 

“Do you think this sort of thing is 
really good for reducing?” a sour- 
visaged acquaintance demanded. 

“Unquestionably,” beamed the fat 
man. “Why I walk three miles ev- 
ery day to watchit."—-Wall St Jnl. i 











Escape Literature 


A check of prisons in Paris 
showed that most convicts spend 
their time reading, and travel books 
are the most popular.—News item. 


Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cell, 

But still, to foil a prison break, 
They really do quite well. 


So just suppose you're in to stay, 
Though but a minor crook. 

To pass the time, what better way 
Than curled up with a book? 


And best of books, a book that tells 
Of far, delightful places, 

Of lofty peaks and bosky dells 
And wide, untrammelled places. 


A travel book should top the heap 
When boredom starts to gnaw, 
And for a bookmark, just to keep 

(Or leave) the place, a saw. 
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The various biting remarks at- 
tributed to the late Geo Bernard 
Shaw are always a source of 
amusement. And one I heard of re- 
cently serves to prove the point. 

At a function he was attending 
Shaw had been bored to death by 
the ceaseless conversation of a man 
who was trying to impress him. 
Eventually the man paused for a 
moment. 

“You know,” Shaw quickly ob- 
served, “between the two of us, we 
know everything there is to know.” 

“How’s that?” asked the man. 

“Well,” repl’d Shaw, “you seem to 
know everything except that you’re 
a bore. And I know that!”—Puck, 
Tit-Bits, London. j 


Irving Berlin once urged Victor 
Borge to play only classics. 

Victor repl’d: “I would, but every 
time I play Mozart, I hear a little 
voice that whispers over and over, 
‘Don’t play it, don’t play it.’” 

“Do you recognize the voice?” 

“Oh, sure, it’s Mozart’s!”—Jnl of 
the American Medical Ass’n. k 


A small boy was sitting discon- 
solately on the curb watching a 
little friend approach leading a 
puppy on the end of a piece of 
rope. When the boy finally arrived, 
the other youngster said: 

“I have wanted a dog for a long 
time, but my mother won’t let me 
have one.” 

“You probably don’t use the right 
strategy,” repl’d the other. 

“Strategy—what’s that?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “you don’t 
ask her for a dog. You ask her for 
a baby brother—then she’ll be glad 
to settle for a dog.”—Montreal Star. 1 

















464 Pages—Completely Indexed 


The Big New Book 


by MAXWELL DROKE 


on the Art of 
Selecting, Telling and 


Creating Funny Stories 


Maxwell Droke, editor of Quorz, 
has written a new book—a completely 
new KIND of book. It is the first com- 
prehensive text on selecting funny 
stories, telling funny stories and creat- 
ing your own individual brand of hu- 
mor from amusing experiences and 
timely topics. Here’s practical help 
from the dean of American story-tellers 
—a man who has contributed to prac- 
tically every humor market in the 
country. 


1500 Selected Anecdotes 
from the Author’s Personal Files 


In addition to expert counsel on 
story-telling and story-making, you will 
find, in this big, new book some 1500 
stories, selected by the author, with 
suggestions on just where and how to 
use them. These anecdotes are pre- 
sented under 59 classifications for 


reference, and further indexed under 
more than 750 headings, ranging from 
“Absentmindedness,” 
“Baby Sitters,” to 
and “Zeal.” 


“Baptists,” and 
“Worry,” “Youth,” 


We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of The Speaker’s Handbook of Humor 
—entirely on approval. This 464-page 
book will come to you by return mail. 
Examine this treasure for 10 days— 
make sure it is what you want and 
need—then either pay $4.95, plus a 
few cents mailing charges, or return 
it and pay nothing. If you prefer to re- 
mit now, under our money-back guar- 
antee, send only $4.95 with your order 
and we'll pay mailing charges. 


Order Your Copy Now—On Approval! 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-5, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Lord ALTRINGHAM, frequent critic 
of British royalty, in London inter- 
view: “Any union of democratic 
English-speaking countries is 
meaningless without the biggest, 
best and richest of them all—the 
U S. The U S should join the com- 
monwealth, tho we’d have to take 
‘British’ out of the name. 1-Q-t 

Ros’t Ian STouPeE, one of 8 young 
employes of British textile and 
knitting co’s who spent several wks 
as salesmen in U S dep’t stores: 
“By our standards, the Americans 
are not very polite, but they are in 
much more of a hurry. They want 
something and they buy it if it is 
all right. If it is not, they tell you 
so in no uncertain manner.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


For the do-it-yourselfers a trans- 
istor radio now comes in kit form 


according to Science News Letter. 
It is said to have high sensitivity 
and selectivity and can be built 
even by the novice. The portable 
radio is equipped with a built-in 
loop antenna and comes in a simu- 
lated leather carrying case with re- 
tractable handle. 

Want hi-fi FM radio broadcasts? 
Connect a low-cost, little (5” x 5” x 
3”) tuner-adapter to your TV set, 
phonograph or tape recorder. Also 


provides stereo on your standard 
radio. This tiny tuner is mfr’d by 
Granco, 36-07 20th Ave, Long Is- 
land City 5, N Y—$19.95. 

Play a portable TV, phonograph 
or other appliance from the car 
while on picnics or camping. A 
compact transistorized inverter 
plugs into car cigaret lighter recep- 
tacle and changes 6 or 12 volt bat- 
tery power to 115 volt A C. Can al- 
so be used on boats. Magnetic Am- 
plifiers, 632 Tinton Ave, New York 
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